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Chapter The assent of the Senate to the omission of the oath
__1   was made conditional on negotiation with the British
Government, and the deletion of the supremacy of
the treaty was negatived. In these circumstances it is
normally assumed that the assent of the Governor-
General must automatically be given. But this con-
clusion is not wholly justifiable. In fact the Governor-
General might properly withhold assent on the obvious
ground, already explained, that the bill purports to
violate the power entrusted by the constitution to the
legislature and therefore is null and void, and that its
nullity is so clear that assent would be improper.1 The
issue is a delicate one, but clearly to accept a measure
contrary to the constitution which it is the duty of the
Governor-General to uphold is a grave step, which
certainly should not be asked of a Governor-General.
(4) In the States of Australia and the provinces of
Canada the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors are
still able to act as agents of the British and the Do-
minion Governments. Moreover, in the case of New
Zealand and Newfoundland the same principle is
observed, as neither Government has shown any desire
to act on the resolution of the Imperial Conference of
1926. In none of these cases, however, is there much
important work to be done, save that the Govern-
ments of New Zealand and Newfoundland are thus
kept in effective touch with the views on foreign affairs
of the British Government. The Australian Governors
and the Governor of Newfoundland have also the duty
of reserving certain classes of bills. The Newfoundland
1 In such a case the King could doubtless advise his representative
through his Private Secretary. The removal of Mr. McNeill from office
on October 3, 1932, secured Mr. De Valera control over the Governor-
General's assent.